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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 


DEFENSE OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


THE record of junior-college casualties in the 
United States since Pearl Harbor now stands at 
seventy-seven, but with the opening of new ones 
the net loss is only thirty-eight. The conclusion: 
The junior college will be privileged to play an 
even greater role in postwar education. That 
role must be twofold, vocational and liberal. Its 
value to society in the field of vocational train- 
ing is unchallenged, but the junior college must 
also defend with vigor the liberal arts. 

There has been much said and written recently 
in defense of the liberal arts, but most of the 
defenders recognize the need for redefining an 
educational system that originated in Europ in 
the Middle Ages. Some of the defenders, how- 
ever, would save liberal education by 
applying it to youth at an earlier 
more concentrated form, planning to arrange a 
speed-up program which, held to a regimented 
and intensified study of the classics and other 
sourees from which come the culture and general 
education that go to make up a liberal education, 
will produce the same results in fourteen years 
that were produced under the prewar plan in 
sixteen years. 

The attack on the traditional four-year liberal- 
arts college is a heavy one; it will seman to 


merely 


age and in 
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close the doors of the weaker ones, as it will 
continue to close the doors of the weaker junior 
colleges. The chance for survival seems to be 
better for the junior college than for the older 
If 


general educé 


senior college. there is any weight to the 


argument that a ition should be 
completed by the time young men and women 
are eighteen years of age, then the junior college 
seems to be in a rather favorable position in 
comparison to the old liberal-arts college grant- 
ing the bachelor of arts degree for four years 
of study and the acquisition of 120 “superior,’ 
But the 


Have the liberal arts a place in 


“ood,” or “average” credit-hours. 
question arises : 
our world and in postwar society? 

Before the 


education must come the question: 


question of the place of liberal 
“What is lib- 
eral education?” Its physical roots lie in the 
medieval university with its simple curriculum 
of Latin, rhetorie, arithmetie, 
In the 14th century the 
plant began to grow and branches began to 


logie, geometry, 


astronomy, and musie. 
appear, such as national languages, literature, 
natural sciences, soci: al sciences, physical educa- 
tion, and other ’ interests. Today, under 
the elective system, so many parasitic growths 


have appeared that many think the tree cannot 


“new’ 
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bear fruit and should, therefore, be cut down. 
Our civilization eannot live only on “specialized 
training” for youth, but the old tree can be 
saved by ridding it of some of the parasites and 
by doing a good job of pruning. 

Spiritually, its roots are embedded in Greek 
soil, for liberal education is free education in 
the sense that it stands for freedom of intellect, 
and it thrives only in a free soil. Freedom of 
the mind was one of the greatest of Greek con- 
The Romans lost it, 
but western The 
totalitarian state would destroy it today by 


tributions to civilization. 


civilization found it again. 
force, even as the Romans destroyed it; but the 
democratic state would just as surely destroy it 
through starvation, for too much emphasis upon 
technical skills and specialized training to the 
neglect of permanent values and eternal verities 
will starve it. Freedom of the mind is not 
license, but comes through the discipline of a 
well-rounded liberal-arts program, a discipline 
that comes partly from the study of the world’s 
great books. The most influential of the great 
books declares that “the truth shall make you 
free.” Truth is not obtained merely from ma- 
nipulation of a mechanical device, not only from 
learning a mathematical formula, not just from 
evathering scientific data; truth, the kind of truth 
that makes one free, is not gathered with the 
hands, is not measured with the eye, but is 
gathered in the brain and only in the brain which 
That capacity is de- 
upon the 


has the capacity to think. 
veloped best through meditation 
thoughts of great minds, and through the disci- 
pline that comes from the study of the liberal 
arts. Democracy is the natural and logical re- 
sult of liberal education, and causa sine qua non, 


The lib- 


eral arts need not consciously teach democratic 


in turn, produces a liberal education. 


principles, for where there is free soil enough 
to build a liberal-arts college there is democracy. 
To Mark Van 
Doren it is discipline of the mind.’ To Clifton 
Fadiman it is the arts, the classies, the “humani- 
mathematical and seientifie knowledge; it 


To T. R. MeConnell, 


Liberal education, what is it? 


ties,” 
is the lessons they teach.? 


1 Mark Van Doren, ‘‘ Liberal Edueation’’ (Holt, 
1943). Commissioned by the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

2 Clifton Fadiman, review of Van Doren’s ‘‘Lib- 
eral Edueation’’ in The New Yorker (November 6, 
1943), 19: 104. 
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dean, University of Minnesota, it is education 
for “personal development and social responsi- 
bility.”* To Wendell Willkie it is that which 
‘preserves the deep springs” from which free- 
dom flows. To Henry M. Wriston, president, 
Brown University, it is that which seeks ‘to 
bring into life greater refinement and greater 
intensity, to make it more sensitive, to make it 
more alive.’’® All of the above writers will agree 
that it is a food which satisfies a mental hunger, 
but which in turn creates an appetite, an in- 
satiable desire for more of the same kind of 
food; a food which, when eaten, gives one the 
strength to assert himself as an independent 
personality, strength enough to win the right to 
live the full and good and useful life. 

To St. John’s College, liberal education nar- 
rows down to the study of a select list of classies, 
something over a hundred.® This list is not con- 
stant, but changes from time to time. The St. 
John’s list recognizes very little worth in any- 
thing since the 18th century. Perhaps the best 
thoughts of mankind come from the past; in 
fact, there seems to be rather general agreement 
on that. Nevertheless, to narrow a student’s 
study down to 100 books, all written in previous 
ages, seems to set a criterion which misses the 
mark of a 20th-century liberal education. On 
the other hand, many colleges go to the other 
extreme and seek to find the student’s interest 
and to build a curriculum around his whims. Of 
the two, perhaps, the junior college would do 
better to provide a more carefully planned and 
controlled program for its general cultural edu- 
eation. 

In addition to the liberal arts offered by the 
junior college, which should be a carefully 
planned curriculum with great emphasis upon 
the classies, there should be opportunities offered 
for training in business and professional courses, 
in agriculture, in various branches of industry, 
and in ail scientific and technical fields; because 
the junior college, even though it is well adapted 

3 T. R. McConnell, The Annals of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science (January, 1944), 231: 
85. 

4 Wendell Willkie, Vital Speeches (February 15, 
1943), 9: 262. 

5 Theodore M. Greene and others, ‘‘ Liberal Edu- 
cation Re-examined; Its Role in a Democracy’’ 
(Harper, 1943), 19. Report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 

6 See Van Doren’s discussion. 
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to engender worthy attitudes, broaden the eul- 
tural foundation, and provide a “general edu- 
cation,” must prepare thousands of young men 
and women to make a living without further 
schooling. Therefore, the junior college ean 
function both as a liberal-arts college and as an 
institution equipped to give specialized training 
in many fields. It can prepare youth to live 
and at the same time train youth to make a 
living. 

If the junior college has given its graduates 
stimulus enough to provide self-motivation, then 
“self-education” begins. For, from that point 
on, many will have no more formal education, 
but will continue, under their own power, along 
the road of learning to life’s end. 

But what of the senior eollege? Will it not 
make its own eloquent defense? And the junior 
college would like to see the older institution win 
its ease if, as the junior college, the senior col- 


Bvents... 
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lege can prove its right to live; if, as Raymond 
B. Fosdick, president, the General Education 
Board, says, it can rest its case “not on tradition 
or mere historical significance, but on the ability 
to render service that will justify publie confi- 
dence and command respect.’”? 

The junior college, being less bound by tradi- 
tion, is more free to fit into the world of tomor- 
row than is the old four-year liberal-arts col- 
lege. The junior colleges which have stability 
enough to live through the present attack on 
liberal edueation; which will not close their eyes 
to the world in which they live, reveling in the 
glories of the past, but will jealously guard the 
treasures of the past and, in addition, prepare 
youth to live in tomorrow’s world, will find they 
have a place free 
And in that world they will find a duty 





a very large place—in a 
world. 
to perform: their part in the 20th-century 
renaissance of liberal education. 





“FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN 
THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION” 

SCHOOL AND Society acknowledges with grati- 
tude, deep appreciation, and pride tempered by 
a due humility the honor conferred upon the 
journal by the American College Publicity Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting in Chicago. 
EK. Ross Bartley, director of the News Bureau, 
Indiana University, and secretary of the asso- 
ciation, has sent to the editor the following 
citation : 


To ‘‘ScHooL SOCIETY,’’ WEEKLY EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 


AND 


For its sympathetic yet objective presentation for 
more than a quarter of a century of events, develop- 
ments, and trends on the campuses of America’s 
colleges and universities; for its willingness to open 
its columns to any and all who have a message of 
significance for those identified with the field of 
American learning; for its unique contribution of 
interpreting higher education to higher education 
itself, a service performed so adequately by no other 
medium; and for the friendly attitude of its editor, 
Dr. William Bagley, and his staff. 


The editor and his associates recognize, as will 





our readers, that the credit for whatever service 
the journal has been able to render in the “inter- 
pretation of higher education” should go in over- 
whelming measure to the contributors who have 
so generously permitted us to publish their 
articles, their discussions, their letters, and their 
book reviews. Their generosity, their patience, 
their courtesy, and their forbearance as well 
entitle them to a major share in this signal 
honor.—W. C. B. 


“CORONET” TO FEATURE DISCUS- 
SIONS PRO AND CON PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION 

THE wide public interest in the recent criti- 
cism of Progressive education is exemplified by 
an announcement by the magazine, Coronet, that 
it will offer prizes for the best answers to the 
Edueation Be 


accompanies 


question, “Should Progressive 
Abolished?” The 


an article by Robert G. Sproul, president, Uni- 


announcement 


versity of California, which appears in the 


magazine for July. The following quotations 
from this article are taken from a press release 
received by SCHOOL AND Society from Coronet: 

7 Quoted by President Constance Warren in The 
New York Times Magazine (February 13, 1944), 
93: 18. 
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So-called progressive education has run its course 
today, and in the postwar period, the long-time 
interests of the race bid fair to be given some long- 
needed protection against the devastation of ram- 
pant adolescents and subadolescents. 

Under the free elective system, college students 
of all ages have been encouraged to follow their 
highly efficient noses into snap courses and yoca- 
tional courses; into courses that came in the after- 
noon and thus permitted long morning naps; or 
into courses that came in the morning and left the 
afternoon completely free for play. 

Faculties, and particularly departments, without 
any direction by competent educational dietitians, 
have been stimulated to multiply dishes on the 
steam table of the educational cafeteria. No won- 
der the helpless vietims suffered all manner of 
educational dyspepsia. 

Catastrophe lies ahead unless American education 
returns to essentials—to the disciplined education 
The orderly, well-taught mind is 
Why be so fool- 


through an undisciplined cur- 


of our students, 
the major objective of education. 
ish as to seek it 


riculum? 

Those interested are asked to put their opin- 
ions in writing and send them to Ceronet, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


A NEW TWO-YEAR “BASIC COLLEGE” 
AT MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Joun A. HANNAH, president, Michigan State 
College of 
has announced that freshman students entering 


Agriculture and Applied Science, 


the college when the fall semester opens will be 
required to enroll in the two-year Basie College 
recently established. 

The revised program, prepared by a faculty 
committee headed by Howard C. Rather, new 
dean of the Basie College, includes the following 
comprehensive courses: written and spoken Eng- 
lish, biological science, physical science, social 
science, effective living, origin and development 
of civilization, and literature and fine arts. In 
addition to comprehensive studies during their 
freshman and sophomore years, students may 
elect other subject-matter courses to qualify for 
advanced study in their specialized fields during 
their junior and senior years. 

A feature of the basie educational plan, stated 
Professor Rather, is the two-year terminal eur- 
ricula for students who have satisfactorily eom- 
This two- 
year program may be general in character or it 


yleted other course requirements. 
] 1 
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may provide a substantial amount of vocational 
training for the men and women who have no 


The 


college is planning to give these students a two- 


desire to continue their college education. 


year certificate of accomplishment. 

A servicemen’s institute has also been estab- 
lished to provide an educational program for 
returning war veterans, from the time they ar- 
rive on the campus until they are placed satis- 
Fred T. Mitchell, director of 
the program, hopes to avoid some of the mis- 


factorily in jobs. 


takes made by educational institutions after the 
last war when veterans complained that edu- 
cators gave them the “run-around” because there 
was no program that considered men’s personal 
problems. The servicemen’s institute, said Dr. 
Mitchell, will enable every war veteran to pro- 
gress in his work as rapidly as he desires, with- 
out fear of failing in studies because of being 


out of school so long. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY OFFERS THE “ASSOCIATE 
IN ARTS” DEGREE 

THe George Washington University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) will confer the degree, Associate 
in Arts, on students completing the required 
courses of the first two years of work in liberal 
arts and in preprofessional courses. University 
officials recently announced that the diplomas 
for the new degree, which replaces the Junior 
Certificate, will be available for the 3,600 stu- 
dents who have received the certificate since 
1930, upon application and the return of the 
original certificate. 

Commenting on the change, William C. John- 
stone, professor of political science and dean of 
the Junior College, said : 


Since 1930 the Junior College of the George 
Washington University has conferred the Junior 
Certificate for the first two years of college work 
in liberal arts and in preprofessional courses. The 
college has also established several two-year ter- 
minal courses for those students who desire more 
specialized vocational training. The scholastic re- 
quirements for graduation from the Junior College 
have been maintained at a consistently high level, 
and it is therefore highly appropriate that the de- 
gree of Associate in Arts should now be granted 
our graduates. This action by the faculty is in 
keeping with our standards and continued progress. 
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ANNUAL CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 
AT PEABODY COLLEGE, 
JULY, 26-27 

THE annual curriculum conference, which will 
be held at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), July 26-27, will 
consider the role of education after the war. 
The conference is the 14th in a series which, in 
recent years, has attracted visitors from all the 
Southeastern states. 

The first day of the meetings will be devoted 
to a consideration of postwar social and eco- 
nomie conditions and will serve as a background 
for the discussion of educational problems on 
the second day. 

The general sessions will be addressed by 
Gordon W. Blackwell, direetor, Institute for 
Research in Social Science, the University of 
North Carolina; David A. Lockmiller, president, 
University of Chattanooga; Robert L. Suther- 
land, director, Hogg Foundation, University of 
Texas; and W. A. Sutton, executive secretary, 
Georgia Edueation Association. 

Others who will participate in the meetings 
are James E. Anderson, Jr., employment man- 
Alloys Company, Sheffield 
(Ala.); Roseoe Arant, regional business con- 
sultant, U. S. 
lanta); L. Frazer Banks, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham (Ala.); E. L. Bishop, di- 
health, TVA Max 
Chambers, superintendent of schools, Okmulgee 
(Okla.); L. G. 
schools, Chattanooga; W. 
manpower director, Frankfort (Ky.); Edgar 
Fuller, of the Civil Aeronauties Administration, 
Washington (D. C.); George F. Gant, director 
of personnel, TVA (Knoxville, Tenn.); W. T. 
Helms, director, State Board of Development, 
Jackson (Miss.); H. Reid Hunter, director of 
high schools, Atlanta; E. W. Jacobsen, presi- 
dent, University of Louisville; W. M. Kethley, 
president, Delta State Teachers College (Cleve- 
land, Miss.); W. Morrison McCall, director, 
division of instruction, Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Education; W. K. MeCharen, librarian, 
Middle State College (Murfrees- 
boro); Elmer Petree, assistant state superin- 
tendent of schools, Oklahoma; Marvin S. Pitt- 


Reynolds 


ager, 


Department of Commerce (At- 


rector of (Chattanooga) ; 


Derthick, superintendent of 
Hi. Fraysure, state 


Tennessee 


man, president, Georgia Teachers College (Col- 
legeboro); Ralph Ramsey, secretary, Georgia 
State Retirement Board; H. L. Smith, superin- 
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tendent of schools, Padueah (Ky.); and L. O. 
Todd, president, Kast Certral Junior College, 
Decatur, Miss. 

The conference will open with a general ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning, July 26, at which 
time the topic for discussion will be “Living 
after the War.” 
ence will break up into four groups under dis 


In the afternoon, the confer 
cussion leaders as follows: Daniel Russell, head 
of the department of rural sociology, Agricul 
tural and Mechanieal College of Texas (College 
Station), “Rural Life after the War’; Dorothy 
Nyswander, specialist in health edueation, divi 
sion of education, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, “Health Medical 
Services after the War’; James E. Mendenhall, 


and 


educational services branch, Office of Price Ad 
ministration, “Industry and the Consumer after 
the War’; and Ernest J. Eberling, professor of 
economics, Vanderbilt (Nashville), 
“Employment after the War.” 

On Thursday morning, the theme of the gen 
War.” 


In the afternoon, the diseusion will be in charge 


University 


eral session will be “Schools after the 


of the following leaders: Maurice Seay, director, 
Bureau of School Service, University of Ken 
tucky, “Rural Edueation after the War’; W. T. 
Edwards, Florida State Department of Educa 
tion, “Curricular Changes after the War”; A. 
F. Kuhlman, director, Joint University Librar 
ies (Nashville), and Sara L. Jones, division of 
textbook and library service, Georgia State De 
partment of Edueation, “Library Services after 
the War’; and Edgar L. Morphet, director of 
Florida State De- 
partment of Education, “Financing Edueation 
after the War.” 

The usual program of musie and sound films 


administration and finance, 


will be presented on Wednesday evening, be 
ginning with a concert of the Peabody Sym- 
phonie Band, under the direction of C. B. Hunt, 
assistant professor of music, followed by the 
showing of four films related to the major theme 
of the conference. The meetings will come to 
a close with an art festival to be produced by 
several departments of the college, under the 
direction of Irving Wolfe, professor of music. 


A JUNIOR-COLLEGE WORKSHOP AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THE administrative committee on terminal 


education of the American Association of Junior 














Colleges will sponsor a workshop on terminal 
education in junior colleges, August 14-20, on 
The 


members of the advisory committee in charge of 


the campus of the University of Colorado. 


plans are as follows: 

Vernon E. Anderson, state director of curriculum, 
Washington; William A. Black, 
(Colo. ) Wilbur S. Davidson, dean, 
Fort Henry A. 
Dixon, president, Weber College (Ogden, Utah) ; 
Harl R. 
versity of 
Los Angeles City College; 


president, San Bernardino (Calif.) Valley Union 


president, Pueblo 
Junior College; 
Seott (Kans.) Junior College; 
Douglass, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
Ingalls, president, 


Roseo C. 


and John L. Lounsbury, 


Colorado; 


=) 
onege 
1ege. 


Junior ( 
Among the topics and problems to be studied 

are; 

kinds of terminal 


courses best adapted to individual communities. 


Surveys to determine the 


Selection and organization of terminal courses 


especially adapted to specialized areas. 

Guidance procedures with oncoming student pop 
ulation to provide data, curricular-planning, per- 
sonnel-service, and student-adjustment policies. 

Aptitude tests. 

Diversified occupations program. 

Co-operative work programs in the terminal field. 

Utilization of community services. 

Practices in placement, follow-up, and continua- 
tion training. 

Procedures for evaluating the terminal-education 
program in its general features as well as in its 


occupation features. 


A limited number of scholarships are avail- 
able “to junior-college administrators upon ap- 


plication.” 


AN IMPORTANT PROJECT OF THE 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 
Roald F. 


the discussions of the loeal 


THE article by Campbell in this 
number continues 
school board as a fundamental institution of 
American democracy, which have become some- 
Dr. 
Campbell’s paper very fortunately throws the 
light of 


research on at least one important question, 


what of a feature of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


eareful, although as yet unpublished, 


“Are loeal school boards in general controlled 


by ‘vested interests’?” Whatever may be the 


case in specifie and exceptional instances, the 


integrity and conscientiousness of the local 
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school board as a national institution seem rea- 
sonably well established by the investigations 
that Dr. Campbell cites, although no one could 
quarrel with his conclusion that “the social com- 
petence of board members ean be enhanced.” 
One of the postulates implicit in the concept, 


” 


the “American way of life,” is that such an end 
as the “enhancement of social competence” can 
be best attained by working from within. 
Among the most highly valid and valuable con- 
tributions of Progressive edueation has been the 
con- 


emphasis on self-initiated learnings as 


trasted with learnings imposed from without. 
One may dispute the validity of this tenet as 
applied indiscriminately to all age levels, but 
on the adult level, at least, its claims for priority 
are indisputable. 

All this leads the present writer to refer again 
to the example that has been set by the Illinois 
Boards. The work that 


this organization is doing, especially through its 


Association of Sehool 


Publie School Study Commission, has been char- 
acterized quite without exaggeration as “one of 
the most significant developments in education 
of the 


commission is the preparation of a “School 


today.” Among the eurrent activities 
Board Reference Library,” which will comprise 
“a series of pamphlets punched for filing in 
loose-leaf binders.” These are planned to give 
authentie information and earefully considered 
advice on topies and problems of significance to 
the laymen to whom the people as a whole have 
delegated the control of the people’s schools. 
Each pamphlet is to be “written in simple lan- 
guage” and is to be “as brief as is consistent 
with doing justice to its subject.” 

No fewer than 35 such pamphlets are in course 
The titles of a few of these will 
indicate the scope of the enterprise: 


of construction. 


The New School Board Member (the functions 
of a school-board member and the best methods of 
discharging these functions). 

The School Board Member’s Bookshelf (lists of 
books and educational magazines; suggestions for 
obtaining needed information). 

School Taxation (what to tax; how to tax; legal 
requirements; legal pitfalls; how to collect taxes, 
especially delinquent taxes). 

Rural Education (special needs of the rural popu- 
lation). 

Advisers of the School Board (superintendent of 
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schools; school attorney; school physician; county 
superintendent; state superintendent). 


Teachers school 


School Board and the (the 
board’s legal and moral responsibility in selecting 
teachers; encouraging the growth and development 
of teachers; ete.). 

Salary Schedules. 

A Statement of Ethics. 


The above statements are based on a mimeo- 
graphed report kindly sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Alden B. Mills, chairman of the 
commission and a member of the Evanston 
Board of Edueation. Other 
commission (not at present school-board mem- 
bers) are: Charles Allen, principal, University 
of Illinois High School; Chris A. DeYoung, 
dean, Illinois State Normal University (Nor- 
mal); Earl E. McCoy, superintendent of schools, 


members ot the 
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Kane County; Herbert B. Mulford, former 
member, Board of Edueation, Wilmette; Palmer 
L. Ewing, superintendent of schools, Alton; 
William C. Reavis, professor of education, the 
University of Chicago; Osear A. Schmitt, super 
intendent of schools, Monroe County; and Sam 
B. Sullivan, prineipal, DeKalb High School. 
Members ot the commission who are active 
school-board members include: Robert M. Cole, 
secretary and executive director, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards; E. E. Clark, Naper- 
ville; M. H. Detweiler, Zeigler, 
IASB; Morris E. Houser, District 207, treas 
IASB; Harold W. Norman, Bannock 
burn Grade and Deerfield-Shields 
High School Boards; Mrs. Paul J. Richmond, 
La Grange; Earl H. Beling, Moline; and Judge 
B. Harry Reck, Mendota.—W. C. B. 


president, 


urer, 
Township 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE VERY Francis X. N. Mc- 
GUIRE, vice-president, Villanova (Pa.) College, 


REVEREND 


will succeed the Very Reverend Edward V. 
Stanford in the presideney, July 15, when 
Father Stanford assumes the post of rector, 


Augustinian College, Washington, D. C. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER G. KEITH FUNSTON, 
at present on leave of absence as director of 
purchases for the Sylvania Electrie Products 
Company to serve in the Office of Procurement 
and Materiel, U. S. Navy, has been named presi- 
dent, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

Howarp R. ANpDERSON, professur of educa- 
tion, Cornell University, assumed the director- 
ship of the School of Edueation, July 1. Dr. 
Anderson succeeds Julian E. Butterworth, who 
asked to be relieved of his administrative duties 
so that he may return to teaching and research 
in the field of educational administration. 

Mrs. P. L. Powe tu, acting dean of women, 
Franklin (Ind.) College, has been appointed to 
the deanship. 

G. RowLaNnpD CoLuins, who was named acting 
dean, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University, to succeed A. Well- 
ington Taylor, whose preretirement leave of ab- 





sence was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
September 18, 1943, will assume the deanship 
in September, when Dean Taylor will be retired. 


iF. 


men’s division of physical education, University 


Bovarb, professor and director of the 


of California (Los Angeles), has been given the 
added duties of the deanship, College of Ap 
plied Arts. 

R. L. Hicks, of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed head of the department of chem- 
James H. 


Sample, who has resigned to enter the field of 


istry, Franklin College, to sueceed 


industrial chemistry. 


MArGARET A, OHLSON, associate professor of 
foods and nutrition, Iowa State College of Agri 
culture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), has been 
appointed head of the department of foods and 
nutrition, Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, East Lansing. 


AMONG promotions at City College (New 
York) announced, June 30, are the following: 
Henry A. 


languages; 


Holmes, to a professorship of Ro 


mance Ralph Gordon, English, 
Emanuel Saxe, accountancy, and Lester Thons- 
sen, public speaking, to associate professor- 
ships; and William L. Finkel, public speaking, 


Thomas G. Ierardi, hygiene, Vineent Luciani, 
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Romance languages, and Lathrop C. Pope, civil 
engineering, to assistant professorships. 
CLARENCE VON ESCHEN, head of the depart- 
ment of education, Beloit (Wise.) College, has 
full 


Richard Landry, instructor in economics, to an 


been promoted to a professorship, and 


assistant professorship. 

ELLEN McQuarir, assistant professor of mod- 
ern languages, Franklin College, has been ad- 
vanced to an associate professorship. 

GERTRUDE EVANS, instruetor in biology, Beloit 
College, has been appointed to the staff of Wells 
College (Aurora, N. Y.) 
duties in the fall. 


and will begin her 


WiLnur J. CAULFIELD, associate professor of 
dairy husbandry, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science (Manhattan), has 
been appointed assistant professor of dairy in- 
dustry, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 


Mechanie Arts. 


JosEPH S$. Roucek, chairman, department of 
political science and sociology, Hofstra College 
(Hempstead, N. Y), is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Wyoming during July and will be visiting pro- 
fessor of social science at San Francisco (Calif.) 
State College during August. Dr. Roucek will 
also lecture on minorities for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Workshop in the University of Wyoming 
and will conduct a seminar for the staff of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews in 
San Francisco. 

Irwin K. FRENCH, business manager, Babson 
Institute (Babson Park, Mass.), will assume a 
similar post at Middlebury (Vt.) College, Sep- 
tember 1. 


ALEXANDER WeEtTMoRE, biologist and head of 
the National Museum (Washington, D. C.), has 
been appointed secretary, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, to sueceed Charles Greeley Abbot, who re- 
tired on June 30. Dr. Abbot will remain on the 


staff as research associate. 


LeLAND A. UNDERKOFLER, assistant professor 
of chemistry, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts, has been granted a leave of 
absence to do research for the government at the 
Farmers Co-operative Processing Corporation, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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SYLVESTER JOHN HEMBLEBEN, associate pro- 
fessor of history and social studies, Fordham 
University, has been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society of England. 


THe American Library Association announced, 
July 1, the election of the following officers for 
1944-45: Carl Vitz, librarian, Minneapolis Pub- 
lie Library, president; Ralph A. Ulveling, li- 
brarian, Detroit Public Library, vice-president 
and president-elect; Margaret Greer, director 
of school libraries, Minneapolis; and Rudolph 
Gjelsness, director, Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
New members of the Execu- 
tive Board the Thomas P. 
Fleming, medical librarian, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University; Amy 
Winslow, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland; 
Maria Brace, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; Clara Breed, San Diego (Calif.) Publie 
Library; Helen Brown, Vassar College Library ; 
Agnes Camilla Hansen, formerly associate di- 
rector, Pratt Institute Library School (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.); Lieutenant Francis R. St. John, 
U. S. Army Medieal Library; and Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, state librarian of Washington. 


lin, Mexico City. 


and Council are: 


the department 
University, has 
been named to membership on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Latin-American Studies of the Asso- 


T. Lynn SmitruH, head of 


of sociology, Louisiana State 


ciated Research Councils. The group comprises 
the National Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the Social 


Science Research Council. 


Maurice F. Seay, director, bureau of school 
service, University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed member of an advisory committee on 
education of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
The committee is one of several being organized 
to give the foundation advice on public health, 
hospital administration, nursing, library ad- 
ministration, and education. 


THE following appointments were announced 
in June by the New York State Edueation De- 
partment: Theodora B. Reeve, supervisor, child- 
eare program, senior-edueation supervisor, Bu- 
reau of Child Development; and Elizabeth B. 
Carey and Walter A. LeBaron, of the division 
of elementary education, associate supervisors, 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision. 
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CHARLES E. LAwALt, president, University of 
West Virginia, on June 20 was asked by the 
Board of Governors to resign. Dr. Lawall was 
offered the alternative of becoming head of the 
School of Mines or taking a professorship in 
the College of Engineering. He has until Au- 


cust 31 to reach a decision. 


Tue following members of the faculty of Cor- 
nell University have been named _ professors 
emeriti: Bristow Adams (30 years of service), 
extension service, and editor and chief of pub- 
lications, colleges of Agriculture and Home Eeo- 
nomics; Fred A. Barnes (42 years), railroad 
engineering, and Calvin D. Albert (40 years), 
machine design, College of Engineering; Julian 
P. Bretz (36 years), American history; Charles 
V. P. Young (40 years), physical education; 
Theodore H. Eton (25 years), rurai education; 
James A. Bizzell (41 years), agronomy; and 
Clyde H. Myers (33 years), plant breeding. 


ANNA ADELE CHENOT, associate professor of 
French, Smith College, has been retired. 

ELLEN A. 
home economies, Franklin College, has resigned. 


REYNOLDS, of the department of 


WINIFRED R. TILDEN, professor of physical 
education for women, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, has been retired. 


CATHERINE WINSLOW, director of physical 
education for women, Beloit College, has an- 
nounced her intention of resigning as soon as a 
successor can be found. 


Marion 8. VAN Liew, chief, Bureau of Home 
Economies Education, New York State Eduea- 
tion Department, was retired, July 5. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND Houmes DysINGER, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, logie, and ethies, Mid- 
land College (Fremont, Nebr.), died, June 20, 
according to word received by ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 3. Dr. Dysinger, who was ninety- 
one years old at the time of his death, had served 
as instructor in Latin and Greek and acting 
principal (1878-82), Gettysburg (Pa.) College; 
professor of ancient classical languages (1882- 
83), State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing of the University of North Carolina; pro- 
fessor of ancient classical languages (1883-88), 
Newberry (S. C.) College; president (1888-95), 
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Carthage (Ill.) College; professor of theology 
(1902-19), Western Theological Seminary ; pro- 
fessor of theology (1919-37) and dean (1910- 
30), University of Nebraska; and in the pro- 


ed 


fessorship at Midland College, 1919-37 


Juuia B. AntHONY, former teacher and li- 
brarian, Packer Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), died, June 26, at the age of eighty-nine 
years. Miss Anthony had served the school as 
a teacher of English (1874-97) and as librarian, 
1897-1917. 


work at Princeton University. 


In 1918, she did special war library 


Louis WarpLaw MILEs, emeritus collegiate 
professor of English, the Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, died, June 27, at the age of seventy-one 
years. Dr. Miles had 
German (1903-04) and headmaster (1917-26), 
Gilman Country School (Roland Park, Md.) ; 
instructor in English (1905) and assistant pro- 
(1905-17), 
collegiate professor of English (1926-42), the 


served as a teacher of 


fessor Princeton University; and 


Johns Hopkins University. 


THE REVEREND JAMES MOFFATT, professor 
emeritus of chureh history, Union Theological 
Seminary (New York City), suceumbed to a 
heart attack, June 27. Dr. Moffatt, who would 
have been seventy-four years old, July 4, had 
served as Yates professor of Greek (1912-15), 
Mansfield College, Oxford University, and pro- 
fessor of history (1915-27), United 
Free Chureh College (Glasgow, Seotland), be- 
Theological 


(1927) as professor of church history. 


ehureh 


Seminary 
He with- 


drew from the professorship (1938) but eon- 


fore going to Union 


tinued to give courses until 1942. 


SAMUEL Dickey, retired professor of Greek 
and New Testament, Lincoln University (Pa.), 
died, June 28, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Dickey, who was an authority on New Testa- 
ment exegesis, had served the university at two 
periods (1899-1903, 1929-1942) and had also 
held the chair of New Testament (1903-29), Me- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


GERALD G. WILDER, since 1915 librarian, Bow- 
doin College (Brunswick, Me.), died, June 28. 
Mr. Wilder, who was sixty-five years old at the 
time of his death, joined the library staff in 
1899. 
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Rovert BELLE Burke, professor emeritus of 
Latin, University of Pennsylvania, died, July 1, 
at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Burke had 
served as an instruetor (1891-1915), DeLancey 
(1915-20), 


and Episcopal Academy 
(Philadelphia), and in the university as assist- 


School, 
ant professor of Latin (1920-26), dean (1922- 
29), and professor, 1926-39. The publication 
of his 


translation of Roger Baeon’s “Opus 


Majus” (1927) brought him international reeog- 
nition. 

Tuk Very ReveEREND BERNARD M. ALBERS, 
former vice-president, Villanova (Pa.) College, 


Father 


men, member of 


died, July 2, at the age of fifty years. 
Albers had served as dean of 
the athletic board, and (1932-41) vice-president, 
Villanova College, and as master of ancient lan- 
guages and director of physical education (since 
1942), Malvern (Pa.) Preparatory School. 


Honors and Awards 

SCHOOL AND Society is indebted to Stephen 
S. Visher, professor of geography, Indiana Uni- 
versity, for the following item: “Citations as 
distinguished alumni were awarded by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to the following graduates of 
classes before 1915: Rose Haas Alschuler, or- 
ganizer of many nursery schools, now in Wash- 
ington (D. C.); professors at the University of 
California, Ralph W. Chaney, paleontologist, 
and Leonard Loeb, physicist; Theela Doniat, 
long principal of Spaulding School for Crip- 
pled Children, Chicago; Marie Dye, professor 
of nutrition, Michigan State College [of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science]; Paul Eliel, pro- 
fessor of industrial relations, Stanford Univer- 
sity, labor arbitrator; Nell C. Henry, biology 
teacher, Glenville High School, Cleveland; 
Mordecai W. Johnson, president, Howard Uni- 
versity; and William H. Spencer, dean, School 


of Business, the University of Chicago.” 


Other Items 


Roger P. McCutcuron, dean, Graduate 
School, Tulane University, and chairman of the 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library Committee of 
the university, has announced that the General 
Edueation Board has given $22,000 to be ap- 
plied to the cost of integrating all units of the 
library, with the stipulation that the work be 
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finished by December 31, 1947. The total cost 
of the project will be $42,600. 


ForpuAM UNIVERSITY has announced the cre- 
ation of four new full scholarships to be known 
as the “Archbishop Spellman Scholarships to 
Fordham College.” Each has a value of $1,200 
and will be offered to a pupil in the graduating 
class of Cardinal Hayes High School in New 
York City. The first scholarship is to be 
awarded in 1944. 


Davip D. Moors, a 13-year-old Negro of Chi- 
cago, is the youngest of 116 high-school pupils 
to receive a four-year scholarship award to the 
College of the University of Chieago, May 27. 
The award is valued at $1,200. 


ATTENTION is called to a series of eight arti- 
cles on the problems of child care during war- 
time by Dorothy W. Baruch, that is being pub- 
lished in the Journal of Consulting Psychology. 
The first, “Child Care Centers and the Mental 
Health of Children in This War,” appeared in 
the number for November-December, 1943; the 
second, “Why They Terminate,” in the Janu- 
ary—February number. Dr. Baruch, formerly 
professor of education and director of preschool 
education, Broadoaks School of Education, 
Whittier (Calif.) College, is at present devoting 
her time to writing. The series is worth the con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the seri- 
ous problems of the care of children during a 


crisis. 


CHARLES F.. GOSNELL, librarian, Queens Col- 
lege (Flushing, N. Y.), published an article, 
“Obsolescence of Books in College Libraries,” 
The 
paper is available in reprints for distribution 


in College and Research Libraries, March. 


by the American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, and should prove 
of value to all persons interested in equipping 
and maintaining libraries, especially those with 


limited space. 


AccorDING to “incomplete data” reported by 
the United Nations Information Office, June 9, 
363 schools are now working in liberated parts 
of Slovenia (Yugoslavia) with about 24,000 
pupils and 619 teachers. Schools are being 
opened even in areas near the front. Recently 
10 teachers working in these areas fell victim 
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to the Germans. Schools opened again, how- 
ever, and continued their work. 


THE Save the Children Federation is appeal- 
ing for donations of children’s books in prepa- 
ration for its annual Santa Claus party for 
children in isolated mountain and rural areas 
of the United States. Books of nature, song, 
adventure, and the classics (not textbooks) for 
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children from kindergarten age through the high 
school are urgently needed. Books “to gladden 
the hearts of needy children at Christmas time” 
are collected throughout the year. Persons may 
send gifts to Santa Claus Workshop, 482 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, or may write to the work- 
shop for information regarding the name and 
the field 


books may be sent direet. 


address of nearest worker to whom 


Shorter Papers... 





THE SCHOOL BOARD AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

THERE-can be no question but that we are 
witnessing a shift toward the centralization of 
government. With the advent of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority there was plain recognition 
that states were no longer large enough to cope 
with flood control, conservation, the production 
of hydroelectric and like 
During the decade, 1930-40, Republican and 
Democratic administrations alike admitted that 
unemployment was a problem of such magnitude 


power, measures. 


that national action was demanded; states, coun- 
local welfare organizations were no 
Recently in a convention of 


ties, or 
longer adequate. 
governors from western states the extent of the 
shift was noted when they protested “land grabs” 
and other usurpations by the Federal govern- 
ment. The war has augmented this unmistak- 
able trend toward the centralization of govern- 
mental functions. One wonders if all loeal juris- 
diction is to be swallowed in this movement. 
Studenski! has analyzed the issue of local 
versus central control of government rather eare- 
fully. He points out that seldom are govern- 
mental services of concern to the nation only. 
Nearly always these services are of local, state, 
and Federal moment. Moreover, he maintains 
that the evils of extreme centralization or ex- 
treme decentralization are equally dangerous to 
the achievement of democracy. Overcentraliza- 
tion promotes the rule of irresponsible national 
bureaucrats who tend to ignore local initiative 
or local civie interest. Extreme decentralization, 
on the other hand, fosters local autocratic rule 
by petty officials, and the national unity may be 
weakened by gross inequalities of publie ser- 
Studenski concludes that a fair balance 


1 Paul Studenski, Teachers College Record, 42: 
138-155, November, 1940. 


vices. 





between centralization and _ decentralization 
needs to be found so that initiative and need 
may be served, and at the same time great in- 
equalities of services be eliminated. 

At this juncture the logie of this position will 
be applied to publie education in the United 
Fundamentally this is the issue behind 
There 


States. 
all efforts for Federal aid to education. 
can be no question but that the loeal school dis- 
tricts, the states, and the Federal government 
are concerned with the supplying of educational 
services. The problem then is one of determin- 
ing the functions that ean best be administered 
by loeal, state, or Federal agencies. Some are 
so fearful of any Federal jurisdiction of eduea- 
tional functions that all forms of Federal aid 
are condemned as precursors to Federal control. 
Yet there can be no doubt of the Federal stake 
in education. When Senator Pepper stands up in 
the Congress and reminds us that 1,000,000 draf- 
tees were found unfit for military service owing 
to the fact they were educationally deficient, 
that interest is unmistakable. On the other 
hand, the question of whether or not loeal school 
boards are eapable of guiding the destinies of 
publie edueation is an issue fully as vital, and of 
particular concern in this paper. 

Studies made of the social composition of 
school boards reveal that for the most part 
school-board members are drawn from the pro- 
fessional and managerial groups in our society, 
and there are those in American education who 
question the social competence of such school- 
board members. Thev seem to believe that such 
officials must of necessity reflect the conservative 
biases of the classes from which they are drawn. 
Two studies have examined this assumption. 

Gunn? canvassed the minutes of the Portland 

2 Henry M. Gunn, ‘‘ The Study of a School Board 
in a Western City.’’ Unpublished doctor’s disser- 
tation, Stanford University, 1942. 
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(Ore.) School Board in an effort to find out 
whether or not age, occupation, sex, socio-eco- 
nomie status, and amount of formal schooling 
correlate in any way with the votes cast by board 
members. He concluded that none of these 
factors would permit prediction of the voting 
record of board members. 

The writer® sought to determine what legisla- 
tion of social import had been passed by school 
boards, and what relationships existed between 
the socio-economic status of school-board mem- 
bers and their voting records on that legislation. 
The school boards in twelve western cities seemed 
to establish a rather commendable legislative 
record. Moreover, there were no statistically 
significant differences between the voting records 
of board members on the basis of sex, age, 
schooling, occupation, income, board tenure, or 
attendance of board member’s children at private 
or public schools. 

Thus the evidence seems to indicate that school 
boards and school-board members can be looked 
Without 
doubt the social competence of board members 
One of the tasks of the edu- 


upon with some degree of confidence. 


ean be enhanced. 


cational profession must include work with 
school-board members to the end that they see 
the social significance ot their job more clearly. 

At the same time, it does need to be recognized 
that the 


The board has evolved out of 300 years of 


American school board is a unique 
body. 
American experience. Nowhere else in the world 
is there a like institution. In this whole problem 


of centralization versus decentralization, the 
American school board has a unique function 
Much that we cherish in American 
On the 


American school board rests the responsibility 


to pertorm. 


education must remain a local funetion. 


of seeing that the exercise of local government 
is given positive expression. Only as long as 
government operates in harmony with the broad 
purposes of the nation and provides significant 
governmental experiences to those who par- 
ticipate will it be retained. If the people of the 
school districts of America fail, through apathy, 
selfishness, or inability, to manage well their 
own affairs, democracy will have failed. In a 
very real sense, then, local government is being 
8 Roald F. Campbell, ‘‘The Social Implications 
of School Board Legislation.’’ Unpublished doce- 
tor’s dissertation, Stanford University, 1942. 
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given a test through the activities of America’s 
school boards. 
Roaup F, CAMPBELL 
DIRECTOR, 
Wm. M. STEWART SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


SATELLITE CONFORMITY WITH THE 
“NEW ORDER” EDUCATION 

To what degree the Nazi principles of educa- 
tional method and application, as they relate to 
master-race-subordinated nations, have been ap- 
plied, and with what efficiency they are being 
carried forward, is clearly evidenced in a pair 
of items from the pro-Nazi Bulgarian press 
which recently became available. 

The Hitlerian concept of every nation domi- 
developing popula- 
tions of troglodytes, regimented, disciplined, 


, 


nated by the “master race’ 


participants in nothing else than labor for the 
“Fatherland,” which is expounded in some de- 
tail in “Mein Kampt” and subsequent writings 
and utterings, is high-lighted in these two items. 

The first item begins: “Discipline underlies 
the present school regime. The process of edu- 
cation and upbringing is impossible without it. 
It is necessary to have complete submission to 
school rules, which are worked out by competent 
pedagogues and are beyond all objections.” 
That the “competent pedagogues” are stooges is 
not mentioned, nor that objection, if made, 
means persecution, even extinction. 

The item continues: “The second thing which 
is desired is creative activity and initiative on 
The pupil must get used 
This will 
make it easy for him to overcome difficulties in 
life.” 
flects the influence of Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Dewey, et al., Just read on: 


the part of the pupil. 
to overcoming his difficulties himself. 


If this seems reasonable enough and re- 


Free time should be used either for rest or for 
useful work. Aimless walking in the streets and 
parks, going to the cinema, ete., are considered 
crimes. Attending festivities, shows, plays, and 
parades, without the permission of the school au- 
thorities, should not be allowed. The school re- 
stricts the participation of youth in different organ- 
izations. 

Here, perhaps, is the core of the ideology, 
expressed as only the Hitlerian hangman can 
express it: 


The man who considers that the child must follow 
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the outlook of the father, and who plunges the child 
into struggles which are beyond him, is a criminal. 
Outside influence is not desirable, because it handi 
caps the development of the plan, and is prejudicial 
to school life. National upbringing is the sound 


basis of the entire school regime. 

Here, now, is an even franker statement, 
which appeared in another Bulgarian news- 
paper, under the signature of one of the pro- 
Nazi Quislings. 
present times it is not necessary for a child to 


This official writes that in the 


know the geography of Africa or Madagasear, 
to study mathematics, and to take part in polit- 
He repeats the line of the other 
item that “The 
schoolboy must not remain idle, walk about in 


ical activity. 


when he declares Bulgarian 


the streets or go to the cinema. The authorities 
must give some useful work to students of 
higher forms.” He does not pull any punches 
when he states: 


These boys and girls must have a couple of labour 
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weeks a month, in which the girls might do the 
cleaning of State buildings which are short of man- 
power, and the boys be given serious work. We 
consider it necessary to carry out this mobilisation 
at once. 

He makes a slight concession when he writes: 
“School children should be paid for their work,” 
and even extends privileges to them to the extent 
that “Those who have no shoes should be given 
footwear, and those who are short of clothes 
should be given clothes.” 

Complete submission to the Nazi precepts is 
mirrored in his closing remark: 

This generation, which has become used to being 
eared for by its parents, will understand that the 
time has come for it to do some work for its Father 
land. It is certain that this system will make Bul 
garian youth follow a new path. 

Further comment, I’m sure, is unnecessary. 

Marty BERG 

NEW YORK CITY 


Correspondence... 





THE SUPERIOR TEACHER 

WHEN the editor of ScHOOL AND Society 
(April 15, 1944) raised “The Problem of Recog- 
nizing and Rewarding Merit in Teaching,” he 
touched upon a topic that is always alive and 
timely. In callings that proceed on an indi- 
vidual basis, such as medicine, law, preaching, 
and acting, special merit is usually recognized 
quickly and it readily gravitates to its reward, 
but in eallings, like teaching, that rest upon a 
group basis, recognition and reward do not come 
so directly. Here recognition must pass through 
principals and superintendents, or through deans 
and presidents. 
like 
whose career Editor Bagley made his point of 


Teachers Frances Irene Hungerford, 
departure, are rare, yet they appear to be suffi- 
ciently numerous for most people to have had at 
least one of them in their educational career. 
Their special talents vary widely and, as these 
are often mixed in with foibles and eccentrici- 
ties, they are not always easily recognized. 

To some extent the influence of inspiring 
teachers appears to be individualistic, stimula- 
ting with special force certain students, but this 
is by no means always the ease. There are ocea- 





sional teachers that have an unusually uplift- 
ing or directive influence on all, or nearly all, of 
their students. Many philosophers and _psy- 
chologists arose in the wake of Garman, many 
botanists in the wake of Bessey, and many 
The influ- 


ence of Mark Hopkins is still fermenting in the 


geologists in the wake of Van Hise. 


characters of men. 

Teachers of this type are found in every grade 
Those that 
were all in college or university, Miss Hunger- 


of school work. I have mentioned 
ford taught in the high-school field, and they are 
not absent from our elementary schools. It may 
well be that these teachers could not be trans- 
planted to another grade of teaching without 
Even Miss 


Hungerford might have been quite out of place 


loss. with additional edueation, 
in college, and it is difficult to think of Garman, 
Bessey, or Van Hise bringing elementary-school 
The field of the 


teacher must fit the range of his talent. 


children to their tip-toes. 


Because the influence of these teachers is 
largely emotional, inspiring to steadfastness and 
giving a halo of meaning, their talent is not 
easily measured in objective ways. Their stu- 


dents usually know them, however, and through 














them their reputation spreads, but even this may 
be gradual at first. Yet when a teacher like this 
has been in one position for a few years, he 
usually has achieved definite local recognition. 

[ have known at least one superintendent of 
schools in a midwestern system who took spe- 
cifie advantage of this fact. Every spring he 
took a swing ’round among the schools of his 
area, schools within a radius of about fifty miles, 
with the primary purpose of spotting outstand- 
ing teachers. Ile nearly always found a few 
and of them he took careful note, but he was 
careful also not to let these teachers know his 
designs. He was just visiting schools and get- 
ting ideas about teaching. But when openings 
appeared in his system he usually knew whom 
to ask to apply. He covered both the elemen- 
tary- and high-school range. In his high school 
he built up a staff in a few years that was hard 
to beat. In his elementary schools, progress was 
slower but it was not absent. 

This procedure of his brought him no trouble 
so far as the selection of teachers was concerned, 
but the other side of his shield brought him 
trouble a-plenty. Being eager to bring in wide- 
awake and inspiring teachers, he was scarcely 
less eager to develop or displace those who, in 
Most of 
these teachers had been in the system a long 
time, had become firmly intrenched, and had 


his opinion, were only fair or inferior. 


many friends. The opposition that these people 
stirred up soon made it wise for our superin- 
tendent to seek another position. 

This outcome may be decried, but with little 
justice. The feeling of insecurity in the minds 
of a few soon spreads to the entire corps with 
anything but beneficial results. In a_ social 
group, treatment that seems unfair and arbi- 
trary can no more be confined and localized than 
Hitler’s war could be confined to, and localized 
in, Poland. 

Through the back door, this brings us to the 
crux in the treatment of superior teachers. This 
erux is found in the spirit of the teaching corps. 
This spirit is basic and may not be lost sight of. 
When it is askew even the best teacher is handi- 
capped. 

That the superior teacher would profit by spe- 
cial salary consideration may well be doubted. 
Promotion along the line of his talent should no 
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doubt come as rapidly as the rules permit but 
these rules must be applicable to all if the spirit 
of the corps is not to be placed in serious 
jeopardy. Special treatment creates jealousies 
and the suspicion of favoritism which isolate the 
recipient from the group and take the joy out 
of his social setting. He ean then no longer do 
his best, and the efficiency of all the others is 
lowered as well. 

What the superior teacher needs is not special 
favors but appreciation, a sense of security, and 
a feeling of belonging genuinely to the group. 
When these conditions prevail, not only he, but 
all the others, also, are in a position to do their 
best work. 

If the foregoing is correct, the superior 
teacher requires little, if anything, in adminis- 
trative machinery that we do not now have. 
Tact on the part of the higher officers is the 
big item. When we have solved the problem of 
selecting administrative and supervisory officers 
with a gift for leadership and a genius for man- 
aging personnel, we shall then have solved also 
the problem of the superior teacher. 

W. C. RuEDIGER 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CONCERNING THE CENTENNIAL OF 
GRANVILLE STANLEY HALL 

THE fact that many institutions will normally 
give recognition to the centennial of the birth of 
Granville Stanley Hall brings the question of 
the exact date of his birth to the foreground. 
The information given in standard sources is 
singularly confusing; the years 1844, 1845, and 
1846 are recorded, and several months and days 
are given within these years. 

The new “Webster’s Biographical Dictionary” 
gives 1844; the “Britannica” and the “Diction- 
ary of American Biography” give February 1, 
1844. Nelson’s “Eneyclopedia” reports 1845, 
and the “Americana,” May 6, 1845. The 1924 
edition of “Who’s Who in America” and the 
third edition (dated 1921) of “American Men 
of Science,” the latest to give Hall’s biography, 
give February 1, 1846; this is also the date re- 
ported in Louis N. Wilson’s biography of Hall; 
the autobiography does not mention the date of 
birth. Other sources appear to fall within this 
range of dates. 








JuLY 8, 1944 

Several people who knew the close relation- 
ship that existed between Hall and Wilson be- 
lieve that the date February 1, 1846, should be 
accepted as correct unless definite information 
can be given for another day. Possibly some 
individual ean serve posterity by furnishing a 
Fortunately those who have 


reliable record. 


held commemorative exercises at another time, 


Rebort?@ ... 
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as well as those who decided to postpone what 
had been planned, may rest assured that their 
actions are in full aceord with the generous 
spirit of Hall. 
Pau, F. FINNER 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


TALLAHASSEE 





SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN ADULT 
EDUCATION! 

IN this report it is not intended that these 
principles embody any exhaustive treatment of 
the ideas involved. It is suggested that each of 
the principles might well be the basis for rather 
extended study and further report: 


1. Since our society is constantly changing, it 
must be recognized that even the informed student 
upon leaving school is not necessarily an informed 
citizen at later periods. This fact implies public 
responsibility for the provision of an opportunity 
for a continuing education. 

2. Any program of adult education must be recog- 
nized as having one or both of two characteristics, 
namely as being a supplement to previously acquired 
education of a general nature and/or as being essen- 
tial to the satisfaction of an immediately felt need. 

3. Adult education must be thought of as inelud- 
ing much more than the mere imparting of knowl- 
edge and skill. It must also include the develop- 
ment of attitudes, appreciations, and habits. 

4, Adult education must not be thought of as be- 
ing limited to classroom learning, either formal or 
informal. It must inelude all of the conscious effort 
made to affect knowledge, skill, habit, attitude, or 
appreciation, by any technique or method. 

5. The publie school, because it is public, has a 
responsibility and an opportunity for the education 
of adults in the community. It should share in the 
responsibility for the whole adult education pro- 
gram. It should accept the responsibility for cre- 
ating in the community, and receiving from the 
community, understandings regarding the regular 
work, problems, and goals of the school. The pur- 
poses of public education in general need to be re- 
defined in such a way that the education of adults 
is included. 

6. While the publie school has a responsibility in 


1A report submitted to the Committee on War 
Problems and Responsibilities of Illinois Schools by 
a sub-committee on adult education. 


the field of adult education, it does not have the 
right to attempt to dominate that field. 

7. The responsibility of the publie school in the 
field of the education of adults is not only direct, 
but indirect, in the sense that it should actively 
encourage participation in the educational activities 
of other organized non-partisan groups. 

8. The publie elementary school, secondary school, 
or college should acquaint its students: (a) with the 
probable future available opportunities for further- 
ing their educations, whether these opportunities be 
of a formal or informal nature, and (b) with their 
own need for continuous programs of education in 
adult life. 

9. The publie school has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the co-ordination of the efforts of other 
agencies in the furthering of adult education in the 
broadest sense. 

10. Ina period of emergency where incisive adult 
action is imperative, the acceptance of responsibility 
for adult education by all organized agencies, in- 
cluding the schools, becomes more immediate, in that 
emphasis must shift from long-time to shorter-range 
goals. 

11. The public educational facilities of any com- 
munity ought to be available for the use of adult 
groups carrying on educational activities at such 
times as those facilities are not used for their estab- 
Further- 


more, in the planning of new buildings and equip- 


lished purpose, the education of children. 


ment, consideration should be given to their joint 
use by children and adults. 

12. Public educational buildings and equipment 
should be made available only on an open-diseussion 
po ee 

13. The adult education program should provide 
academic freedom and responsibility as well as in- 
structional competence. 

14. The principle of interest as a factor in edu- 
cational progress must be recognized in the eduea- 
tion of adults, as in all education. 

15. It must be regarded as axiomatic that only 
a high degree of care in the preparation and pre- 
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for the use of adults will 
of result and 


sentation of materials 


generally result in a high quality 
product. 
16. It 


program of 


must be recognized that the results of a 


adult edueation as conceived in the 


wider sense cannot be measured with the same de- 
gree of exactness which is sometimes possible within 
the school, and sometimes eannot be objectively 
measured at all. 


As. at 


a program of 


must be recognized that, to be successful, 


adult education must be immediately 
in furtherance of the purposes of the individual 
receiving such education. 

18. Any education of adults must have due regard 
to the 
adults find themselves. 

19. It must be accepted that any changes of the 


prevailing concept of education to include adult edu- 


realities of the social order in which these 


cation must be accompanied by a willingness to 
make, at the 
finance, curriculum, and methodology. 
CHARLES E. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


DE KALB, ILL. 
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